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“Scrooge was better than his word * * *. To Tiny 
Tim he was a second father * * *. Some people 
laughed to see the alteration in him but he let them laugh 
* * *. He was wise enough to know that nothing ever 
happened on this globe for good, at which some people did 
not have their fill of laughter at the outset. * * * His 
own heart laughed, and that was quite enough for him 
* * * but it was always said of him, that he knew how 
to keep Christmas well.” 

—Dickens’ Curistmas Caron 


LEAGUE’S FINANCIAL NEEDS ENLIST 
SPONSORS 


So that the new year may begin with as little deficit 
as possible the League is making a special appeal for 
funds in New York City and vicinity. The following 
excellent committee has sponsored the appeal. 


Mrs. Willard Parker, Chairman 
James Marshall, Treasurer Mrs. Byron D. Miller 
Edgar S. Bamberger Mrs. Charles E. Perkins 
Mrs. Sidney C. Borg James H. Post 
Mrs. F. Trubee Davison Mrs. Paul R. Reynolds 
Mrs. Henry P. Davison Victor Frank Ridder 
Mrs. Lewis L. Delafield, Jr. Mrs. Godfrey S. Rockefeller 
Mrs. Richard Derby Mrs. Lessing J. Rosenwald 
Mrs. Albert Francke Hon. George A. Slater 
Homer Folks Mrs. Florence D. Stix 
John M. Glenn Miss Ruth Taylor 
Miss Jane M. Hoey Mrs. De Forest Van Slyck 
Hon. Richard P. Lydon Mrs. Clarion B. Winslow 
J. Noel Macy 


COMMITTEE ON CARE OF TRANSIENT AND 
HOMELESS IS ORGANIZED 


The National aspects of the problem of transiency 
have long been recognized by social workers. The 
drifting man or woman or youth goes not only from 
city to city but from State to State, and effective plan- 
ning must follow—or, let us hope, precede—their line 
of march. Federal funds for this purpose were not in- 
cluded in the Federal relief bill which was enacted last 
year. But even without Federal funds there are some 
definite steps which can be taken and which it is hoped 
will be a part of the program of the Committee on Care 


. f Transient and Homeless, recently appointed by the 


chairman of the National Social Work Council. 
Bradley Buell of the Association of Community 
Chests and Councils, is chairman of the Committee; 
Ella M. Weinfurther of the National Association of 
Travelers Aid Societies will serve as its secretary. The 
(Continued on page 5, column 1) 


THE FEBRUARY INSTITUTE FOR 
INSTITUTION WORKERS 

The New York School of Social Work, again offers a 
four-week institute for staff members of children’s in- 
stitutions beginning February 1, 1933. The tuition fee 
is $35. Board and room may be obtained in New York 
City at rates varying from $40 to $60 per month. 

During the past five years there has come to chil- 
dren’s workers a realization of the importance of train- 
ing for institutional personnel. For persons already 
“on the job” the New York School’s institutes offer an 
unusual opportunity to get a new perspective on old 
tasks. 


THE DUKE ENDOWMENT RATES CHILD- 
CARING INSTITUTIONS 


As most League members know, The Duke Endow- 
ment gives grants to the child-caring institutions in 
North Carolina and South Carolina. During the past 
year a tentative rating schedule has been worked out 
somewhat along the same lines as that used for hospitals 
by the American Public Health Association. A total 
of 1,000 points has been set up as a basis and the various 
activities have been allotted a certain number of points 
according to their relative value. The following are 
regarded as common interests of child-caring institu- 
tions and have been used in the set-up: (1) social 
work, (2) housing, (3) food, (4) clothing, (5) education, 
(6) health, (7) moral and religious training, and (8) 
financial. 

Out of a possible total of 1,000 points, the four in- 
stitutions in North Carolina and South Carolina which 
are members of the League received scores ranging 
from 881 points to 956, the latter being the highest 
score achieved by any of the 49 institutions included in 
the rating. 

No perfect system has as yet been devised for evaluat- 
ing the service of child-caring institutions because of 
the many “intangibles” involved in the work of such 
agencies. But the experimentation of The Duke En- 
dowment together with that being carried on by several 
State departments of welfare should eventually give us 
a fairly accurate and objective measuring stick by 
which to gauge certain fundamental aspects of insti- 
tutional care. 
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PLACEMENT OF THE CHILD BORN OUT OF 
WEDLOCK: IS IT AN EXCLUSIVE 
PUBLIC FUNCTION? 

Editor’s Note— 

The following paper was presented by Judge Edward 
F. Waite of the District Court, Hennepin County, Min- 
neapolis, at a monthly meeting of the Hennepin County 
Child Welfare Board and later published in the August, 
1932 issue of “Minnesota Medicine.” 

Minnesota has taken the lead in adopting legislation 
designed to protect and safeguard the child born out of 
wedlock. But it like many other States is still faced in 
some degree with the problem of “baby bootlegging,” par- 
ticularly on the part of physicians who in their sympathetic 
desire to assist a distraught unmarried mother and her 
family lose sight of many other major factors involved in 
child-placing. 

One of the most interesting social developments of all 
recorded time is the evolution of the Twentieth Century 
relationship of the State and the Child. Not only 
among savage tribes but in ancient civilizations the 
power of the father over the young child was supreme. 
He could mutilate, kill or sell into slavery at will. Or- 
ganized government—when government began to be 
organized—took no heed. 

When the State first interfered for protection its 
action was prompted by military considerations, and 
went no further than such interests seemed to require. 
In the early centuries of Christianity and throughout 
the Middle Ages the Church was the protectress of 
children: the State did nothing. In very modern 
times (and for us English-speaking people, through the 
decisions of the English High Court of Chancery—the 
‘keeper of the king’s conscience” —rather than through 
the law-making bodies) there developed the idea of the 
State’s responsibility for the welfare of all citizens who 
by reason of infancy or other incapacity are unable to 
care adequately for themselves. This social and polit- 
ical concept of the State as ultimate guardian has now 
become as firmly established in the United States as any 
principle of law. It was recognized by the Minnesota 
Supreme Court forty years ago, and has been many 
times applied in later decisions of that court. With 
governmental duty goes, of course, governmental au- 
thority. 

Whether we like it or not—and probably we all are 
satisfied with the principle, though we may not always 
agree on applications of it—it is the settled law of Min- 
nesota that the state has the obligation to see, so far 
as practicable, that every child within its borders is 
protected in those interests which are commonly recog- 
nized as the fundamental rights of childhood; and the 
power to do what is reasonably appropriate to that end. 
To say this, however, is only to lay down a general 


principle. Whenever the principle is applied it is neggs. 
sary to make decisions as to whether the particula 
child is or is not already having its welfare properly 
safeguarded; and if not, what ought to be done about 
it, who shall do this, and how. The limits within which 
these decisions are left to private or official choice are 
different in different states of the Union, according as 
the legislature has entered the field by the enactment of 
specific laws. 

In answering the question to which this paper is ad. 
dressed we must of course have regard to the laws of 
Minnesota. What laws have we to govern the place. 
ment of children born out of wedlock? Where lies the 
legal duty to execute these laws? What are the legally 
prescribed methods? When these questions have been 
answered it would not seem too much to hope that all 
good citizens will render obedience to the law as it is, 
even though they may not thoroughly approve of it, 
If it is wrong, let it be changed. 

Sec. 4455 of the Minnesota Statutes is as follows: 

It shall be the duty of the board of control when 
notified of a woman who is delivered of an illegitimate 
child, or pregnant with child likely to be illegitimate 
when born, to take care that the interests of the child 
are safeguarded, that appropriate steps are taken to 
establish his paternity, and that there is secured for 
him the nearest possible approximation to the care, 
support and education that he would be entitled to if 
born of lawful marriage. For the better accomplish- 
ment of these purposes the board may initiate such 
legal or other action as is deemed necessary; may make 
such provision for the care, maintenance and education 
of the child as the best interests of the child may from 
time to time require, and may offer its aid and protec- 
tion in such ways as are found wise and expedient to the 
unmarried woman approaching motherhood. 


Section 4456 provides that “it shall be the duty of the 
board to promote the enforcement of all laws for the 
protection of”’ certain groups of handicapped children 
and among them the illegitimate; “to cooperate to this 
end with juvenile courts and all reputable child-help- 
ing and child-placing agencies of a public or private 
character, and to take the initiative in all matters in- 
volving the interests of such children when adequate 
provision therefor has not already been made.” 

The right to make complaint against the putative 
father is given to the Board; also authority to accept 
for the benefit of the child a settlement of the father’s 
pecuniary obligation for the child’s support. 


What could be plainer than that the state intends toph 7 


assert in the case of the illegitimate child its sovereign 
function of ultimate guardianship, to be exercised 
through the agency of the State Board of Control? 
When in any county there is a duly organized county 
board of child welfare, upon it develops the duty to 


represent locally the Board of Control in discharging 
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the latter’s statutory responsibilities in respect to 
ilegitimates. Private corporations organized for the 
purpose of placing children in permanent homes must 
be approved by the Board of Control and all their 
placements are subject to the Board’s supervision, in- 


§ cluding those made under contract, which are limited 


to the girl’s sixteenth and the boy’s eighteenth birthday. 

But the law goes further than to declare its purpose 
and designate its agents. It prescribes methods. It 
provides for the licensing of maternity hospitals by the 
State Board of Control and for their supervision by that 
body in connection with local health authorities. It 
establishes a definition of maternity hospitals which in- 
dudes all lying-in places operated for profit. It re- 
quires records, subject to official inspection, identifying 
the patient, the attending physician or midwife and any 
person who takes the child away for placement or adop- 
tion. It is made the duty of the licensee or person in 
charge to ascertain whether the child is legitimate, and 
to advise the Board of Control if there is reasonable 
ground to believe it illegitimate. It is provided that 
“no person, as an inducement to a woman to go to any 
maternity hospital for confinement, shall in any way 
offer to dispose of any child or advertise that he will 
give children for adoption, or hold himself out as being 
able to dispose of children in any manner.” The mother 
if in a licensed hospital, is required to nurse her child 
for three months, when possible. 

One of the most important features of the revision of 
Minnesota’s Children’s Laws in 1917 was the elimina- 
tion of the mercenary and unsupervised baby-farm. 
For these were substituted licensed boarding homes, 
subject to visitation by the Board of Control. Here 
again it is the duty of the licensee or person in charge to 
advise the Board of such information as may be obtained 
relative to the legitimacy of the child. The power of 
either or both parents permanently to transfer custody 
of a child under fourteen years of age, otherwise than 
in a court proceeding, has been abolished; and when- 
ever any parent—directly or through another person— 
has put a child in a private home with a view to per- 
manent placement, and the arrangement has con- 
tinued for more than six months, it is required that the 
Board of Control be given full information concerning 
the placement. It then becomes the duty of the Board 
to supervise the placement as it supervises those made 
| by the State Public School or by incorporated and 


nds toy | {pproved child-placing agencies, with power of removal 
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if the home is found unsuitable. 

An illegitimate child is declared to be ipso facto 
dependent, and as such within juvenile court jurisdic- 
tion. But the authority of the court cannot be exer- 
cised to take the child from the mother’s custody with- 
out her consent, “unless, after diligent effort has been 


made to avoid such separation, the same shall be found 
needful in order to prevent serious detriment to the 
welfare of such child.” In such case it can be done. 

Our carefully safeguarded scheme for adoption pro- 
vides for a preliminary investigation and report to the 
court as to the suitability of the child and the proposed 
foster home for each other, this report to be made by 
the State Board of Control; and in default of a parent 
or duly appointed guardian the Board is authorized to 
act in loco parentis in the matter of giving consent to 
adoption. 

I have presented this abstract of statutory provisions 
in order that the policy of our state in respect to ille- 
gitimate children may clearly appear. It is evident— 

1. That while the natural right of the mother to her 
child is recognized, this right is subordinate to the 
welfare of the child, which when the question is raised 
must be determined in court. 

2. That no permanent disposition of the child can 
lawfully be made, by the mother or any other person 
or agency, otherwise than through a court proceeding, 
and that no relatively permanent placement can be 
made except by an approved organization, incorporated 
for that purpose. 

3. That no placement of the child for longer than six 
months can lawfully be made, by the mother or any 
other person or agency, without the knowledge and 
approval of the State Board of Control. 

4. That from its birth the child is treated by the 
law as a de facto ward of the state, subject to be formally 
adjudicated to be such whenever brought into court, 
and entitled to the protective oversight of the State 
Board of Control, exercised directly or through the local 
child welfare board, both in the mother’s custody and 
wherever else it may be placed. Unreported placement 
is unlawful and subject to penalty as « misdemeanor. 

On paper the scheme is quite complete, but it does 
not always work perfectly. The chief obstacle is the 
attending physician and especially the family doctor. 
In the old days the mercenary keeper of a lying-in es- 
tablishment or baby-farm was permitted to dispose of 
the child as though it were a vagrant puppy, while 
Mother Minnesota stood idly by, seemingly heedless of 
the fate of the helpless little one. I have personally 
known of children being thus turned over to drunkards 
and prostitutes. This, thank heaven! is gone never to 
return. There is little trouble with the licensed hospital 
or creche. Perhaps there is some bootlegging even in 
this field; but certainly not much. 


(Continued in January issue) 
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THE RELATION OF PUBLIC TO PRIVATE 
CARE OF CHILDREN 


On July 1, 1930, 23 per cent of the dependent 
children cared for away from home were in foster 
institutions and agencies conducted under public 
auspices, leaving 77 per cent living under private 
auspices. Those being aided through mothers’ 
aid, also from public funds, numbered almost as 
many as those cared for away from home. Ina 
number of large cities and populous States many 
children cared for under private auspices were 
supported in part or entirely from public funds. 
Just as the relief load has in large measure be- 
come a public burden during the last few years, 
and especially during the depression, so also has 
the care of dependent children been laid increas- 

‘ingly upon tax funds. There are no exact figures, 

however, of the extent of public support of de- 
pendent children but the total is approximately 
75 percent. 

Boards of directors of some private agencies 
have raised the question as to whether all de- 
pendent children should not become public 
charges. In some counties and cities this is 
practically now the case. It is important, however, 
to see what the effect of such a policy is likely to 
be. It is not inherent in either public or private 
service that it shall be either good or bad, but 
whether the service be public or private we need 
not expect good service unless there exists in a 
city, county or State an informed public opinion 
regarding the methods of child-care that will 
bring the best results. On the basis of a good deal 
of experience there is probably no better way at 
present to get good results than to have also an 
alert private agency that insists on good standards 
of work and that is a friendly but fearless critic of 
the care which is accorded to children, whether 
it be public or private.—C. C. CArstENS 


THE R.F.C. AND MOTHERS’ AID 


In the Bulletin “Behind the Front Lines” which hag 
already been sent to all League members, the following 
comments are made regarding mothers’ aid: 

“Through these pensions, for the last 20 years 
hundreds of children have been spared the horrors of 
needless separation from their own groups. Word jg 
now coming from many cities and counties that appro. 
priations for mothers’ pensions are in danger. In some 
places they have stopped entirely through lack of 
funds; in others allowances to families have been re. 
duced. There is danger that the elevating influence of 
mothers’ pension standards in the field of public relief 
may disappear in many communities. Their loss at 
this time, when public grants for unemployment relief 
are being run on so great a scale, would be a nation. 
wide calamity.” 

Should the social workers of the country protest the 
decision of the R.F.C. that Federal funds should not 
be used for mothers’ aid because it is the responsibility 
of local communities to provide these funds as part of 
the long-time social program in the several States; or 
should those who know most about the constructive 
results of the mothers’ aid laws accept meekly the an- 
nounced policy of the R.F.C.? 

It is true, of course, that in normal times funds for 
mothers’ aid should be secured from local and State 
sources. Apparently, however, the R.F.C. has not con. 
sidered the way in which the depression has affected 
mothers’ aid families and taxing units. Older children 
cannot get work. Mothers are unable to supplement 
their grants by occasional earnings. Relatives can no 
longer assist mothers’ aid families as they formerly did. 
Teen-age boys are leaving home to join the traveling 
army of unemployed, in a spirit of self-sacrifice. There 
will be more for the mothers and younger children if 
they “dig out.’”’ Reduced tax collections in some lo 
calities have made it necessary to allocate smaller 
amounts for mothers’ aid at a time when larger sum 
are needed. 

One State in which the emergency relief law specif- 
cally provides that money accruing from the issuane 
of emergency relief bonds may be allocated to the 
mothers’ aid fund, asked the R.F.C. to take over the 
bonds of a county which could not be sold in the open 
market at this time. The R.F.C. after checking the 


application and the proposed allocation issued a state § 
ment to the effect that it would not make a grant #J 


funds if any part of the money was to be used fot 
mothers’ aid. In this instance, the county was offering 
collateral and the allocations were made in accordant 
with the State law. 

It would seem that social workers are within thei 
rights when they question the present policy of the 
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R.F.C. with relation to mothers’ aid; and when they 
urge that if necessary Federal funds be used to bolster 
up one of the most constructive pieces of social prac- 
tice this country has ever known. 

The comment which Miss Breckinridge made at the 
recent meeting in Chicago called by the American 
Public Welfare Association and the University of 
Chicago when discussing the problems involved in 
proper administration of adequate relief, is equally 
appropos to this discussion of R.F.C. policy: 
~ “T crave the record of our appreciation as to what 
the cost is going to be if they (governmental heads and 
public officials) do not do what the social worker says.” 

M.LA. 


COMMITTEE ON TRANSIENTS ORGANIZED 


(Continued from page 1) 


other members have both experience and a lively in- 
terest in this most difficult social problem: Nels Ander- 
son, C. C. Carstens, Abel J. Gregg, Genevieve Lowry, 
Bertha McCall, Tracy McGregor, A. Wayne McMillen, 
Ellen C. Potter, George Rabinoff, Margaret E. Rich, 
Colonel Edward B. Underwood, George Warren, 
Harold P. Winchester, T. Arnold Hill, George Hall- 
wacks, and D. H. Holbrook, ex officio. It has seemed 
wise for practical reasons to limit the size of the Com- 
mittee, but there is every expectation that others who 
have been in charge of definite experiments in different 
parts of the country will be called on for advice and 
suggestions. 

The Committee’s program is still in process of 
formulation, but a small budget already assured will 
make possible advice by correspondence with local 
groups and field visits. Miss Weinfurther will give 
full time as secretary and her services will be supple- 
mented by those of a full time field worker. 

The Committee has no pattern program to impose, 
but hopes to advise with local groups on the basis not 
only of evident need but of existing resources. Con- 
siderable time and thought will probably be given to 
the ways in which intra-state and inter-state plans for 
prevention and control of transiency may be made 
effective. 

For detailed suggestions as to the development of 
local programs for the care of transients, write to the 
office of the National Committee on Care of Transient 
and Homeless, Room 504, 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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NEW CONFERENCE PROCEDURE FOLLOWED § First Day 


BY INSTITUTION WORKERS IN 
NEW YORK 
Editor’s Note— 

Institution workers who attended the New York State 
Conference on Social Work in Syracuse, in November, 
derived much satisfaction from their study of several sub- 
jects during the year preceding the conference and the 
treatment of the same subjects at two successive conferences. 
Mr. Mayo’s leadership was an important factor in the 
development of this group experience. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PLAN 


The Staff Members of Children’s Institutions formed 
an allied group as part of the New York State Confer- 
ence on Social Work two years ago. A year ago at 
Niagara Falls, this group held three meetings—a lunch- 
eon attended by about eighty people, an afternoon dis- 
cussion group attended by about the same number 
and a session on the following afternoon attended by 
approximately fifty. The chairman selected six prob- 
lems emerging from these discussions, which he and the 
Executive Committee felt should be explored through- 
out the year by various study groups. Accordingly, 
six committees were selected and asked to study the 
following topics during the year: 

Staff Pensions 

Progress Reports of Children 

Home Rehabilitation Plans 

Methods of Treatment 

Methods of Staff Training 

Relationship of the Superintendent to the Commit- 
ting Officer 

The chairman of the group met with the chairmen of 
the various study committees on two occasions, once 
in January and again in August. During this time, the 
chairmen were meeting with their study groups for dis- 
cussion of their particular topics. Four of the com- 
mittees were able to meet on two occasions, one of the 
committees met but once, and the other carried on its 
work by correspondence, because it was necessary to 
change the chairman of this committee during the last 
part of the year. 

On October Ist each chairman was asked to send in a 
typewritten report of the findings of his committee. 
This in turn was summarized and one hundred copies 
of each made. 


Set Up anp ProceDURE 
With Evart G. Routzahn of the Department of Sur- 
veys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation as 
technical advisor, the following plan for the meetings 
was decided upon and carried out. 


Luncheon meeting 

A get-together session 

Explanation of the program 

Address by a children’s court judge on relations of 
the court and the institution. 

Afternoon session 

Reports from chairmen of study committees 

Each report was preceded by its distribution in 
mimeographed form 

Two of the committee chairmen spoke for only 
three minutes, and then each introduced one or 
two specialists who spoke briefly. 

All in attendance were requested to designate 
which of the six study groups he wished to join 
on the second day. 

Second Day 
Afternoon sessions of six study groups, presided over 
by the chairmen of the study committees. 

Some of the groups arranged for another year of 
study and planning on the same subjects. 

Dinner meeting 

Brief reports by the chairmen of the study com- 
mittees summarizing the findings of their after- 
noon discussions. 

Discussion of these reports 

Report of a special committee recommending sub- 
jects and information, (1) to receive additional 
consideration at the next annual conference; 
(2) to receive additional study during the year; 
and (3) to be disseminated among all the insti- 
tutions in the state. 

Report of a nominating committee. 

Address by a psychiatrist on mental hygiene and 
conduct problems. 


SUMMARY 


Sessions were well attended but the groups were small 
enough for effective discussion. The entire group num- 
bered from 50 to 85 at all sessions. The study groups 
contained from 4 to 25. The group of 4 made definite 
plans which were approved later by the others. 

There was a concentration of interest in the possibili- 
ties of extending the present pension system to include 
the employees of those private institutions within the 
State of New York receiving any support from public 
funds. The committee on Staff Pensions headed by J 
Herbert J. Hunn had as a representative the head of 7 —* 
the New York State Employees’ Retirement System, 4 
who explained to the group the methods and procedures 
by which staff members of institutions might become 
beneficiaries of the state retirement plan. The next 


day this group got in touch with key people and out- 
lined for the larger group the steps and organization 
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necessary if institution workers are to secure member- 
ship in the State Retirement System. 

It is interesting to note the following specific action 
which emerged from the meetings of this allied group: 

The formulation of a responsible committee to or- 
ganize and present a bill to the State Legislature in 
regard to institution personnel taking advantage 
of the State Retirement System. 

The formulation of a committee with the cooperation 
and authority of the State welfare department to 
ask that Department to make a study and sug- 
gest uniform record forms to be used by all insti- 
tutions for dependent and delinquent children in 
the state. The formulation of minimum and 
maximum standards of staff qualifications, and 
staff training for institutions in the state. 

The unanimous recommendation that the judges of 
the entire state be approached in regard to furnish- 
ing more adequate social histories on children sent 
to institutions. 

Several subjects requiring further study next year 
will be submitted to the Executive Committee elect for 
their consideration in January, 1933. 

Mimeographed copies of all round table summaries 


will be mailed later to those in attendance.— LEONARD 
W. Mayo. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
An EXPERIMENT IN SHORT-Contact INTERVIEWING, 
SmitH CoLLEGE StupiEes IN SoctaL Work, VOL. 
III, No. 1—by Bertha Capen Reynolds (Smith 
College School for Social Work, Northampton, 
Mass.) 

From November 1, 1931 to April 1, 1932, Miss Reyn- 
olds substituted during certain periods as Reception 
Worker in the Department of Boarding Homes at the 
Children’s Aid Society in New York City. This book 
gives an analysis of an appreciable number of interviews 
during this period. Her primary purpose in undertak- 
ing the project was the feeling that the supervised field 
experience of students, particularly in psychiatric social 
work, is limited to most intensive case work though in 
subsequent positions they are responsible for consider- 
able short-contact interviewing. She, as a representa- 
tive of a School of Social Work wished to explore pos- 
sibilities in short-contact interviewing in relation to the 
field work needs of students. There developed, na- 


| ~ turally, other objectives, important among which was 


the exploring of the possibilities of the use of the client- 
worker relationship in these interviews. 

The interviews were divided into two groups. In 
all there were 33 with applicants for service and 67 
with individuals who were interested in taking children 
into their homes on a boarding basis. 


Emphasis is placed at the beginning on general 
method of approach and of conducting the interviews. 
Because the agency has a responsibility toward a client 
but no definite responsibility toward a prospective 
foster parent, the methods of approach used in the two 
types of interviews were, of course, quite different. 
The writer defines this difference of approach as being 
nonjudgmental in the case of the client but necessarily 
judgmental in interviewing the prospective foster 
parent. 

In discussing the interviews with the prospective 
foster parents, the writer considers that the task of the 
reception worker is the responsibility of the selection of 
the individuals, the intensive study of whose personali- 
ties and homes would be desirable. ‘‘How much sizing 
up can be done in a single interview?” The processes 
selected for study in these short-time contacts were 
four—“‘observation, use of a ‘sample situation’ created 
by the worker or brought to hand by chance, use of 
social norms, use of psychiatric concepts—the last two 
being concerned with interpreting the meaning of what 
is perceived.” 

The interviews which follow emphasize motives for 
wanting a child, what the prospective foster parents 
hope “to get out of it,” attitudes and ideas of caring 
for children. 

Coming to the interviews with clients the writer was 
not interested in aiming for history except as it was 
necessary in making a decision as to whether the situa- 
tion should be accepted for study in the intake depart- 
ment or referred to another agency. Rather did she 
concentrate on knowing “the forces dynamically active 
in the present, brought to the surface by the persons 
having come to apply.” There was also the purpose of 
exploring possibilities of using the client-worker rela- 
tionship in short-time contacts. The writer emphasized 
particularly “ What does the client really want?” “How 
much responsibility can I assume that this client is 
able to take and how far, at the outset, can I stimulate 
him?” These interviews bring into relief many delicate 
questions faced by agencies which provide foster home 
care for children. 

Miss Reynolds re-emphasizes in her conclusions the 
conviction that the agency in its first contact should 
place the participation and responsibility of the client 
on as high a level as is possible at the time. She brings 
up other points which are provocative of thought and 
discussion. And she shows vividly the need for skilled 
service at the point of intake. 

Engrossed in the skillful presentation of the case 
material, in the analyses of approach, method, needs of 
the client, opportunities seized for making the short- 
contact constructive, one forgets at times the writer’s 
primary purpose in undertaking the project. In regard 
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to the contribution of the study to possibilities of 
meeting field work needs of students, Miss Reynolds 
believes that if the student has been trained to a dy- 
namic approach that short-contact experiences may be 
of as much value as other forms of case work. From 
the point of view of the agency, however, it might be 
essential for applications to be handled by workers of 
experience. 

Miss Reynolds’ book quickens the imagination to 
the possibilities of short-contact interviewing. She is 
scientific in her presentation, in her conclusions and in 
the many questions which she raises for further ex- 
ploration. The book is a valuable addition to litera- 
ture concerning various angles of the work of agencies 
providing foster care—and there have been few addi- 
tions in the immediate past. 

To the reviewer the material in the first part of the 
book points out the necessity for aggressive home- 
finding. She also feels that experience has shown that 
even highly intelligent parents using independent board- 
ing homes are apt to encounter overwhelming problems 
which result in destructive experiences to their children. 
The desirability of encouraging parents to accept the 
responsibility of maintaining the relationship with the 
foster home, deemed advisable in one or two instances 
in the book, would seem extremely doubtful.— E.iza- 
BETH Munro CLARKE. 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN SOVIET 
Russta—by Alice Withrow Field (Dutton) 


Mrs. Field’s description of governmental services 
to women and children is interesting chiefly as an 
elaborate illustration of social policy. Some years ago 
Scott Nearing wrote that Russian education differed 
from ours not so much in method as in interest, con- 
trasting our progressive schools for privileged children, 
expensive and more or less select, with the Soviet at- 
tempt to bring progressive education to all children. 
There would likewise seem to be less of new technical 
method described in “Protection of Women and Chil- 
dren in Soviet Russia” than new uses of technical social 
services. The reader who is not thoroughly familiar 
with such subjects as the care and education of nursery 
children, pre- and post-natal care of mothers, treatment 
of alcoholics and other undertakings brought together 
in this service to mothers and children would have ap- 
preciated some evaluation of the methods described or 
at least some statement of the author’s special quali- 
fications for the study. Lacking these, there is a cer- 
tain monotony about a series of descriptions of a rather 
formal nature with little comment by the author except 
as to the personalities and earnestness of the personnel, 
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the charm of children or the exceptional equipment of g 
kitchen. 

Nevertheless, the book is in a true sense challenging, 
The motherhood of a nation has become one of the 
chief concerns of Government. That women may be 
free and equal there are creches, insurance benefits, 
classes, legal advisers, and clinics, freely at their sery- 
ice. That all children may be strong there are diet 
kitchens, Points of Medical Consultation, nursery 
school training, protection of mothers before and after 
childbirth, and milk for all. And these in a country 
poverty stricken beyond any conception we can form in 
this country. To be sure Mrs. Field wisely restricted 
her study to Moscow, the model for the Soviet Union, 
where conditions are most favorable, and makes no 
attempt to generalize—in fact refuses to generalize— 
about the country. But her story is none the less 
moving and creditable to the government when con- 
sidered in the setting of strain and deprivation that is 
almost universal. For a glimpse of general conditions, 
and the homely elements of the setting in which such 
services must operate, I would suggest reading that 
amazingly discerning book, “Ding Goes to Russia,” 
by Darling, the cartoonist. The work Mrs. Field de- 
scribes will then be seen to be social pioneering of the 
most strategic and courageous sort.—C. W. ARrEson, 


CHANGES FOR THE DIRECTORY 

ConneEcticut—Stamford Children’s Home. Miss 
Anne M. MacDonald, Executive Secretary, succeeding 
Miss Peters. 

Minnesota—Children’s Bureau of the State Board @ 
of Control, St. Paul. New address: 252 State Office 
Building. 

Nortu Caro.tina— Mills Home, Thomasville. New 
superintendent to succeed Dr. M. L. Kesler, deceased: 
I. G. Greer. 

Ou1o—The Cleveland Humane Society. New ad 
dress: Room 200, 1900 Euclid Avenue. 


ENCLOSURES 
(Sent to members only) 


Sources oF INcoME or Hospitats AND oF 
DREN’S INSTITUTIONS AND CHILD-PLACING AGENCIES 
Durine 1930 anp 1931. The October, 1932 issue of 
The News Bulletin on Social Statistics in Child Welfareq 
and Related Fields, published by the Children’s Bureat, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Goop Foon ror Lirtte Money. A leaflet by Lucy@ 
H. Gillett, published by the American Child Health ; 
Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Ys 
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